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tolls and dues in about the same way the Turks have
profited in modern times.
Agamemnon, leader of the Greek entente, finally cleared
the waters for Aegean ships to reach the source of supplies
instead of stopping at the Trojan entrepot.
This was a larger fact in the development of ancient
Greece than the historians appreciated, for history in the
antique world paid little attention to economics. But in
the period of Greek expansion, when colonies were planted
throughout the Mediterranean, an important part of the
movement was toward the Black Sea. Of these settlements
less is known than of those of the west, on which early
Roman civilization was so largely based; but they were a
more intimate part of the Greek economy, for apart from
the products of the farms of Thrace they tapped the
Oriental trade routes in their harbors along the dangerous
southern coast of the Black Sea, and they brought grain
and gold from the posts along the northern shore.
Yet, as Thucydides reminds us, the commerce of the
Greeks did not amount to much before the ascendancy of
Athens. Their ships were small and frail, merely enlarged
row-boats, mostly unprovided with upper decks, and carry-
ing their cargo in the open. Until the battle of Salamis,
Greek sea-power was insignificant. The Persian army of
Darius could cross the Straits and ravage European ter-
ritory with impunity; and Xerxes could throw his bridge
of boats across the Hellespont from Abydos, almost at the
very spot where the British garrison in 1922 stood waiting
the onset of the Turk from Asia. After Salamis, sea-power
asserted itself. The ships of Athens grew in size to be the
Majesties and the Normandies of that date, and the mistress
of the Aegean made it a cardinal point in her policy to hold